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Retail  food  prices  this  year 
reflect  strong  consumer  demand 
and  inflationary  pressures  that 
reach  all  the  way  back  to  raw 
farm  products.  In  addition,  higher 
costs  of  labor  and  other  market- 
ing inputs  and  expanded  profits 
are  leading  to  wider  farm~retail 

.marketing  margins.  Higher  res- 
taurant food  prices  are  also  con- 
tributing   to    the    3-1/2%    retail 

!)rice  gain  for  all  food  in  1968. 

Prices  received  by  farmers 
for  food  products  (farm  value  of 
-the  market  basket)  this  year  are 
averaging  significantly  higher 
than  last  yearns  reduced  level 
nut  below  that  of  1966.  Reduced 
supplies  of  fruits  and  fresh  veg- 
etables added  to  price  pressures. 
Wholesale  food  prices  also  are 
rebounding. 
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Data  from  the  1955  and  1965  house- 
hold food  consumption  surreys  provide  a 
unique  opportunity  to  amplify  annual 
estimates  of  food  consumption  derived  on 
the  has  is  of  "disappearance,"  using  com- 
plete supply  and  utilization  balance 
sheets.  Data  from  these  two  independent 
sources  are  mutually  supporting  for  many 
commodities  after  careful  adjustment  to 
allow  for  differences  in  concepts  and 
methods  of  reporting.  However,  since 
each  set  of  data  bad  its  own  purpose  and 
procedures,  some  of  the  differences  are 
not  reconcilable. 

Each  set  of  data  has  certain  in- 
herent advantages  as  well  as  limitations. 
Neither  source  precisely  measures  the 
food  Americans  are  actually  eating.  Both 
measure  food  on  the  basis  of  sale  at  re- 
tail store  or  as  brought  into  the  kitchen. 

The  "disappearance"  data  provide 
a  reasonably  consistent  measure  of  changes 
in  consumption  over  time  because  data  are 
collected  annually  and  they  approximate 
an  accounting  of  total  food  supply  and 
utilization.  But  these  data  are  avail- 
able only  in  terms  of  products  in  primary 
form.  They  are  not  available  for  many 
individual  food  items,  and  have  no  cross - 
sectional  breakdown. 

The  surveys  permit  cross -sectional 
analyses  of  differences  in  consumption 
between  city  and  farm  people,  among 
regions,  and  among  groups  classified  by 
socio-economic  factors  such  as  income, 
age,  and  household  size.  Information  on 
such  cross -sectional  differences  is  use- 
ful in  explaining  changes  over  time  that 
are  observed  from  the  time -series  data. 
For  example,  they  are  useful  in  refining 
predictions  where  projected  changes  in 
residence  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  population  can  be  estimated.  But  the 
survey  data  are  most  useful  for  in-depth 
analysis  of  consumption  at  sampled  points 
in  time  that  may  not  necessarily  be 
indicative  of  trends. 


April,  May,  June) ,  the  surveys  suggest 
more  of  a  decline  in  consumption  of  dairy 
products  and  vegetables  and  a  smaller  rise 
in  consumption  of  poultry  than  do  the 
annual  disappearance  data.  However,  the 
survey  data  indicate  much  less  of  a  decline 
in  consumption  for  eggs  and  more  of  a  rise 
for  meat  than  trends  in  the  annual  data 
would  support.  This  report  will  refine 
these  gross  relationships  by  adjusting 
the  data  to  be  as  conceptually  consistent 
as  possible. 

Differences  in  Data 

Time-series  data  are  derived  as 
residuals  from  estimates  of  production  or 
marketings  of  farm  products,  foreign  trade, 
stock  changes,  and  nonfood  uses  and  "are 
presented  in  terms  of  retail  weights  of 
foods  in  primary  form.  Survey  data  are 
obtained  by  interviewing  homamakers  on 
food  used  in  the  household  during  the 
preceding  week  and  are  reported  in  the 
form  in  which  the  food  entered  the  home. 

Food  consumption  data  from  the 
survey,  shown  in  table  17,  have  been  ad- 
justed to  match  the  trse-series  data  inso- 
far as  possible  for  comparability  in  form, 
consistency  in  classification,  and  the 
inclusion  of  indirect  uses.  However,  no 
adjustments  were  made  for  seasonality 
because  of  the  lack  of  information  avail- 
able at  this  time. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Use3 

The  American  market  contains  a 
myriad  of  prepared  and  partially -prepared 
foods  which  combine  numerous  farm  products. 
The  homemaker  being  interviewed  reported 
an  of  these  foods  in  tirus  of  final  pro- 
ducts .  Published  survey  data  do  not  iso- 
late the  ingredients  of  mixad  foods.  For 
comparison  with  the  primary  products  in 
the  time-series  data,  foods  such  as  bakery 
products,  flour  mixes,  jellies,  soft  drinks, 
ades  and  punches,  mixtures,  soups,  potato 
chips,  and  breakfast  cereals  were  broken 


For  example,  on  the  basis  of  data     7/  By  Corinne  Le  Bovit,  Food  Consumption 
as  reported  (which  cover  the  months  of     Section,  ERS. 
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down  into  Ingredients  using  the  best 
available  factors  for  each  identified 
food  item.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
sugar,  flour,  and  fats  and  lesser  quan- 
tities of  nearly  all  other  food  cate- 
gories entered  the  home  as  ingredients 
of  final  products. 

Consistent  Form 

The  time-series  data  convert  each 
item  to  a  consistent,  specified  primary 
form.  But  the  survey  data  report  con- 
sumption in  the  variety  of  forms  u.  in 
which  the  food  was  obtained.  For  example, 
poultry  in  the  time-series  data  is  re- 
ported on  a  ready-to-cook,  equivalent 
basis,  and  fish  and  shellfish  on  an  edi- 
ble weight  basis.  For  comparability, 
live-weight  poultry,  whole  fish,  and  the 
shellfish  tabulated  aa  "in  shell"  by  the 
survey  were  each  converted  to  the  primary 
form  reported  in  the  time -series  data. 
Other  items  for  which  similar  adjustments 
were  made  included  cocoa  products  in  var- 
ious forms  converted  to  beans,  salad 
dressing  to  oil,  dehydrated  vegetables 
to  fresh,  and  baked  beans  to  dry  edible 
beans. 

Classification 

A  few  items  are  grouped  differently 
in  the  survey  than  in  the  time-series 
data.  For  exaaple,  earned  baked  beans 
were  classified  with  caused  vegetables 
rather  than  with  dry  beans  and  pea3. 
Kelons  are  with  fruit  rather  than  3hown 
separately.  For  comparability,  these 
foods  were  reclassified  to  the  focd 
groups  used  in  reporting  time-series 
data. 

Effects  of  Different  Coverages 

Season 

The  survey  in  1955  covered  only 
the  spring  quarter.  The  1965-66  survey 
covered  all  k   quarters  but,  so  far,  only 
data  for  spring  1965  are  available.  To 
the  extent  that  use  in  tha  spring  differs 
froa  the  average  for  the  year,  tha  survey 
data  would  be  expected  to  differ  from 
the  time -series  data. 


Seasonal  indexes,  calculated  from 
household  survey  data  collected  in  cities 
in  I9I+8  and  19^9,  were  used  in  this 
analysis  as  a  rough  guide  of  the  probable 
effects  of  seasonality. 8/  Present  day 
seasonal  differences  are  probably  less 
than  they  were  20  years  ago  but  some  sea- 
sonality persists.  lata  for  1^65  will  be 
adjusted  for  seasonality  when  data  for 
the  3  quarters  following  spring  1965  *>e_ 
come  available.  However,  since  the  1955 
data  are  available  only  for  the  spring 
quarter,  the  implied  1955-65  trend  will 
not  be  affected  by  later  data. 

Egg  consumption  is  probably  slightly 
higher  in  the  spring  than  during  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Consumption  of  grain  pro- 
ducts, sugar,  vegetables,  and  potatoes  is 
probably  somewhat  lower.  If  adjustments 
were  sade  for  expected  seasonal  differences, 
most  survey  "'and  tiae-series  averages 
would  be  closer  than  indicated  in  table  17, 
but  not  for  fruits  and  melons. 

Household  Use  at  Home 

The  surveys  report  only  focd  con- 
sumed by  housekeeping  households  (defined 
as  those  in  which  at  least  one  person  ate 
a  minimum  cf  10  meals  from  household  food 
supplies  during  the  veek  preceding  the 
interview) .  Excluded  are  people  in  group 
quarters  (about  1.5^  of  the  population  in 
I965)  such  as  rooming  houses,  hospitals, 
and  prisons,  and  those  in  non -housekeeping 
households  (about  3-^  of  the  population 
in  15*65)  •  These  exclusions  probably  have 
little  effect  on  average  consumption  per 
person. 

Kestoers  of  the  households  surveyed 
reported  only  food  consumed  at  hoae  or 
carried  from  home  in  packed  lunches .  An 
adjustment  was  made  to  yield  total  con- 
surration  by  counting  each  21  r.eals  served 
in  the  household  a3  a  person  rather  than 
using  the  actual  number  of  persons  for 
per-person  averages.  Such  an  adjustment 


8/  Faith  Clark,  ot  al.,  Food  Consumption 
of  Urban  Families  in  the  U.S. ,  AIS  13  :, 
195^,  tables  52  and  53. 
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implicity  assumes  that  average  consump- 
tion per  meal  eaten  out  is  approximately 
the  same  as  average  consumption  per  meal 
eaten  at  home.  For  most  broad  groups  of 
foods  this  assumption  is  probably  reason- 
able. 

In  spring  1965  a  higher  proportion 
of  family  meals  was  eaten  out  than  in 
1955.  But  the  proportion  of  meals  served 
to  nonfamily  members  was  about  the  same 
in  both  surveys. 

Item  Coverage 

The  time-series  data  omit  forest 
and  nursery  products,  game  birds,  minor 
commercial  fruits,  and  fruit  consumed  on 
farms  where  produced.  The  time-series 
data  also  exclude  beer,  wines,  and  spir- 
its. Since  these  alcoholic  beverages  are 
shown  separately  in  the  survey  data,  they 
are  excluded  in  making  comparisons. 

The  surveys  include  yeast,  baking 
powder,  and  other  food  additives  as  part 
of  the  foods  in  which  they  are  ingredi- 
ents. Also,  leavenings,  vinegar,  artifi- 
cial sweeteners,  salt,  and  seasonings 
purchased  during  the  week  of  the  survey 
were  included.  The  time-series  data  omit 
all  such  products.  Quantitative  effects 
of  such  differences  are  insignificant, 
but  nutritional  effects  of  some  products, 
such  as  those  which  contain  calcium  (most 
baking  powders,  dough  conditioners  and 
mold  inhibitors  in  baked  goods)  can  be 
significant. 

Some  Differences  Remain 

As  indicated,  some  differences  be- 
tween the  two  sets  of  data  shown  in  ta- 
blelT  likely  would  disappear  if  the  data 
were  adjusted  for  seasonal  effects.  How- 
ever, 1965  survey  data  probably  would 
continue  high  in  relation  to  time-series 
data  for  meat,  poultry,  fish,  eggs^ 
melons,  and  fruit--and  low  for  sugars. 
Discussion  follows  on  some  of  the  possi- 
ble explanations  for  these  differences. 
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Survey  Data  Methodology 


Some  of  the  meat,  fruit,  and  melon 
consumption  data  were  reported  in  terms 
of  physical  dimensions  rather  than  pounds. 
In  those  cases,  pounds  were  derived  using 
factors  for  weight  per  cubic  inch.   The 
procedure—which  differed  from  that  used 
in  1955--could  be  responsible  for  part  of 
the  discrepancy  in  consumption  from  the 
time-series  data.   This  hypothesis  appears 
to  be  corroborated  for  meat  by  the  rela- 
tively large  proportion  of  steak  to  total 
beef  reported  by  the  survey  in  19o?» 

Another  possible  problem  may  have 
been  the  homemaker's  inability  to  distin- 
guish between  fruit  juices  and  fruit 
drinks,  punches,  and  ades  containing  juice 
diluted  with  water  or  entirely  synthetic. 
'Considerable  effort  was  made  to  get  accu- 
rate identification  of  these  prcducts--by 
the  use  of  trade  names  and  by  calling 
attention  to  the  problem. 

However,  the  survey  data  show  fruit 
juice  consumption  to  be  a  significantly 
larger  proportion  of  total  fruit  in  19;5 
than  in  1955  >  which  is  contrary  to  rela- 
tionships based  upon  the  tiEe-series  data. 
Many  more  fruit  drinks  and  similar  prod- 
ucts were  on  the  market  in  19o5  than  in 
1955 •  Therefore,  overestimation  of  fruit 
juice  may  have  been  greater  in  19o5 • 

Sugar,  a  more  important  ingredient 
of  drinks  and  ades  than  of  juices,  may 
have  been  underestimated  in  19^5  along 
with  the  underestimation  of  drinks  and 
ades.  Sugar  consumption  appears  to  be 
consistently  underestimated  in  surveys 
for  other  reasons,  too.  It  is  impossible 
to  measure  all  of  the  sugar  used  in  vc. ri- 
ous  processed  foods.  Understatement  of 
between-meal  consumption  at  home  of  items 
such  as  candy,  soft  drinks,  ades,  and 
popsicles  is  probable.  And,  the  implicit 
assumption  that  consumption  away  from  home 
is  proportional  to  that  at  home  is  more  of 
a  nroblem  for  these  feeds. 
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Time-Series  Data  Problems 


Comparisons  with  unpublished  es- 
timates of  animal  products  used  on  farms 
where  produced  show  lower  home  consumption 
of  meat,  poultry,  fish,  and  eggs  on  farms 
in  the  time-series  data  than  reported  by 
the  surveys .  These  differences  would 
account  for  most  of  the  difference  in 
consumption  of  poultry,  fish,  and  eggs 
between  the  two  sets  of  data  if  the  survey 
data  were  assumed  to  be  correct. 

The  time-series  data  include  no 
estimates  for  consumption  of  home-produced 
tree  fruits  and  berries  nor  those  picked 
wild.  Minor  commercial  items  also  are 
omitted.  But  survey  data  include  all  such 
products .  Addition  of  this  consumption 
to  the  time -series  data  narrows  the  dif- 
ference in  fruit  consumption,  but  a  large 
difference  still  remains. 

No  deduction  is  made  in  the  time- 
series  data  for  some  nonfood  uses  of 
sugars  and  sweeteners  (such  as  cough 
drops,  medicines,  tobacco).   Quantities 
embodied  in  imported  and  exported  pro- 
cessed foods  are  also  essentially  omitted. 
More  unreported  sugar  is  likely  contained 
in  imported  processed  foods  than  in  ex- 
ports. The  omissions  result  in  some 
overestimation  of  sugar  consumption. 

Other  problems  in  the  estimation 
of  time-series  consumption  may  result 
from  incomplete  information  on  nonfood 
uses,  stocks,  and  military  uses.  9/  Fur- 
thermore, a  set  of  constant  waste  factors 
is  used  in  converting  quantities  of  some 
products  from  primary  weight  to  their 
retail  equivalents.  Changes  in  physical 
efficiency  of  marketing  and  varying 
levels  of  uses  or  stocks  not  covered  would 
bias  the  trends  in  the  time-series  data. 

Trends  in  Consumption 

The  reliability  of  a  trend  based 
upon  2  points  in  time  depends  upon  the 
closeness  of  the  2  points  to  the  long- 
term  trend.  Aside  from  possible  measure- 
ment and  sampling  errors,  three  potential 
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sources  for  error  exist  in  drawing  con- 
clusions about  trends  based  on  household 
surveys  taken  during  a  single  quarter  at 
isolated  points  in  time:   (l)  Extent  to 
which  consumption  in  the  survey  years 
departs  from  the  long-term  trend,  (2) 
existence  of  seasonality  in  consumption 
and  changes  in  seasonality  between  the 
periods  surveyed,  and  (3)  methodological 
difference  between  surveys  due  to  such 
things  as  changes  in  definitions  and 
survey  techniques. 

Variations  in  trends  in  consumption 
comparing  annual  disappearance  and  house- 
hold survey  data  are  shown  in  table  18 
and  figures  15,  16,  and  IT.  To  show  trends, 
time  series  data  for  the  years,  1950-67  were 
fitted  statistically  by  "least  squares". 
Household  food  consumption  survey  data 
(as  adjusted)  for  spring  1955  and  1965  are 
shown  in  the  charts  as  two  points  joined 
by  a  dotted  line  so  that  implied  trends 
can  be  visually  compared  with  the  time- 
series  trend. 

For  potatoes  and  sweetpotatoes, 
the  2  sets  of  data  imply  different  trends . 
Time-serie3  "disappearance"  data  show  that 
consumption  in  1955  w&s  high  and  1965  low 
relative  to  the  1950-67  trend.  The  surveys 
show  consumption  to  be  lower  by  about  the 
same  amount  in  each  of  the  2  years.  But 
since  the  2  years  were'  not  on  the  time 
trend,  the  survey  data  alone  would  imply 
a  slight  downtrend  while  the  time-series 
show  a  slight  uptrend. 

For  poultry,  fruit,  flour  and  cereals, 
and  sugars  and  sweets  the  trends  implied 
by  the  2  sets  of  data  are  closely  parallel 
ever  though  the  levels  differ.  The  level 
of  consumption  based  on  the  survey  data  was 
higher  for  fruits  and  poultry,  and  lower 
for  sugar  end  sweets. 

For  eggs,  melons,  fish  and  shell- 
fish, and  the  dry  beans,  peas,  nuts  group, 
time  trends  based  on  the  2  surveys  differ 
greatly  from  the  time  trend  based  on  annu  - 
data.  The  implied  trends  for  vegetables 
and  fats  and  oils  also  differed,  but  to  a 
lesser  degree . 
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Table  18. — Annual  changes  in  per  capita  food  consumption 


■» 


Annual  disappearance 

Household 

(least  squar 

23  trends) 

•     surveys 

Food              ' 

l         (adjusted) 

:  1950-1967  : 

1955-1965   ! 

spring  1955 
to  spring  1965 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Meat                             : 

0.8 

0.1 

1.7 

Poultry                          j 

1.1 

1.2 

1.2 

Pish,  shellfish                    ; 

1/ 

.1 

-.2 

Eggs                             : 

-.6 

-.8 

1/ 

Dairy  products  (calcium  equivalent)    : 

-.8 

-2.3 

-h.3 

Pats  and  oils  (including  butter)      : 

.2 

.2 

u 

Melons                          : 

-.5 

-.7 

.8 

Fruits 

-1.6 

-2.3 

-2.0 

Potatoes,  sweetpotatoes  (fresh        : 

equivalent)                      : 

.2 

.3 

-.3 

Vegetables                       : 

-.7 

-.6 

-1.6 

Dry  beans,  peas,  cuts               s 

-.1 

1/ 

•3 

Flour,  cereal,  baked  good*           : 

-1.3 

-.8 

-1.3 

Sugars,  sweeteners                 : 

.2 

.6 

.6 

1/  Plus  or  minus  0.05  or  less  pounds 

Meat  consumption  also  is  shown  to 
differ  significantly  on  the  basis  of  the 
2  sets  of  data.   In  this  case,  there  are 
some  compensating  variations  that  combined 
to  imply  similar  trends  over  time.  In 
1965 >   survey  data  exceeded  the  annual 
data  much  more  than  in  1955-  However, 
the  annual  data  for  these  2  years  departed 
from  the  1950-67  trend  in  the  opposite 
direction—higher  than  the  trend  in  1955 
and  lower  in  1965-  The  combined  result 
was  a  pair  of  similar  trends.   But,  the 
level  of  consumption  was  higher  on  the 
basis  of  the  survey  data. 

For  dairy  products,  consumption 
in  the  spring  quarter  was  high  in  relation 
to  the  rest  of  the  year  in  1955;  it  was 
relatively  low  in  1965.   In  addition, 
annual  data  show  1955  above  and  I965  below 
the  long-term  trend.  The  surveys  reflect 
both  of  these  variations  and,  as  a  result, 
show  a  faster  rate  of  decline  than  actually 
took  place. 

Conclusions 

Food  consumption  data  derived  from 
household  surveys  were  compared  with  time- 

-  U0 


series  data  after  adjustments  were  made 
for  consistency  covering  indirect  uses, 
form  in  which  reported,  and  classification 
of  food  groups.  Foods  with  a  high  pro- 
portion of  indirect  uses  included  dairy 
products  and  eggs-  Those  that  appeared 
to  be  most  in  need  of  adjustment  for  con- 
sistent form  included  flour,  cereals,  and 
baked  goods ;  dry  beans ,  and  peas ;  and 
fishery  products .  Sugars  and  sweets  and 
fats  and  oils  required  both  adjustments. 
It  was  not  possible  at  this  time  to  make 
explicit  allowances  for  seasonality  and 
the  pattern  of  food  consumed  away  from  hose. 

After  adjustment,  trends  in  consump- 
tion implied  by  the  survey  data  were  usually 
consistent  with  those  based  on  time-series 
"disappearance"  data  for  most  of  the  impor- 
tant food  groups.  But  there  were  some 
important  exceptions.   Eata  from  the  2 
sources  were  less  consistent  in  measuring 
level  of  consumption.   These  provisional 
conclusions  are  subject  to  reexamination 
when  household  survey  information  on  season- 
ality becomes  available  for  19^5  and  in- 
formation on  away-froin-home  eating  merges 
from  an  industry  survey  currently  being 
conducted. 
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Meanwhile,  time-series  data  would 
be  appropriate  to  use  if  the  objective  is 
to  determine  trends  in  food  consumption. 
Cross-sectional  interrelationships  based 
on  the  surveys  can  be  applied  to  the 
time-series  data  in  analyzing  effects  on 
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consumption  of  such  important  factors  as 
levels  of  income,  degree  of  urbanization, 
region,  size  of  family  and  substitution 
of  individual  food  commodities.   Used  to- 
gether the  2  sets  of  data  supplenent  each 
other  in  the  analysis  of  food  cor-su^ption. 
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